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Authors at Home.* XVII. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN IN JAMAICA PLAIN AND BOSTON, 


THE surroundings and experiences of Mr. Francis Park- 
man have been in some respects very happily in accord with 
his aims and achievements, and in other respects as un- 
fortunate as one could imagine. His home in childhood 
was near the forest of the Middlesex Fells, Massachusetts ; 
and his wanderings and shootings in those woods early de- 
veloped the two leading interests of his youth—the woods 
and the Indian. When his literary taste and ambition were 
aroused, in Harvard, he chose as his topic the French and 
Indian or Seven Years’ War, because it dealt with these 
favorite subjects, and moreover appealed to his strong sense 
of the picturesque. The die was thus cast ; and thereafter, 
through college, through the law-school, indeed through life, 
it moulded his existence. Forsome years his reading, study, 
and vacation journeys all had a bearing on that particular 
subject. On leaving college he wastroubled with an 
abnormal sensibility of the retina, which restricted the use 
of his eyes within very narrow limits. As it was apparent, 
therefore, that he could not then collect the vast body of 
materials required for the history of that war, he concluded 
to take up, as a preparatory work in the same direction, the 
conspiracy of Pontiac. In accordance with his plan pur- 
sued in studying all of his topics, he visited the localities 
concerned, and, where it was possible, saw the descendants 
of the people to be described. Not content with seeing the 
semi-civilized Indians, he went to the Rocky Mountains in 
1846, lived a while with the Ogillallah Sioux, visited some 
other tribes, and studied the character, manners, customs 
and traditions of the wildest of the Indians. But he bought 
this invaluable experience at a dear price ; for while with 
these tribes on the hunt and the war-path he was attacked 
by an acute disorder, and being unable to rest and cure 
himself, his constitution was nearly ruined as well as bis 
eyesight. However, he returned safe if not sound from his 
perilous journey, and wrote ‘ The Oregon Trail’ (1847) and 
‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac’ (1851) by the help of readers 
and an amanuensis. He had now to settle himself in the 
prospect of years of ill-health and perhaps blindness. 

In 1854 he bought a property on the shore of Jamaica 
Pond, and established himself and his family there in the 
woods and on the shore of a beautiful sheet of water—sur- 
roundings congenial to his fancy and his restrained ambition. 
About ten years of his life, in periods of two or three years, 
have passed as a blank in literary labor; and during the 
remainder of the time, frequent and long interruptions have 
broken the line of his efforts. Such an experience at the 
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opening of his career would have been unendurable without 
some absorbing pursuit ; and having a favorable site for 
gardening and an unfailing love of nature, he took up the 
study of horticulture. By 1859 it had become his chief 
occupation—one that filled happily several years, and still 
occupies more or less time according to the amount of liter- 
ary work he can do. His labors were made fruitful to the 
public in a professorship at the Bussey Institution, the 
publication of ‘The Book of Roses’ in 1866, the Presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and in 
careful experiments extending over ten or twelve years in 
the hybridization of lilies and other flowers. Among the 
most noted of his floral creations is the magnificent //ium 
Parkmanni, named by the English horticulturist who pur- 
chased the stock. Mr. Parkman’s summer home, at the 
Pond, is a plain but sunny and cheeful house, in the midst 
of his garden sloping down to the water ; his study window 
looks to the north, the light least trying to sensitive eyes. 
The charming site, the landscapes about, the greenhouse and 
grounds in summer full of rare flowers, are the chief interests 
of the place ; for his library and principal workshop are in 
Boston. As much exercise is necessary to him, he is a 
familiar figure in this pretty suburb of the city, either riding 
on horseback, rowing on the Pond, or walking in the fields 
and woods. But in the midst of these discouraging delays 
and extraneous occupations, his literary aims were not for- 
gotten ; he pushed on, when he could, his investigations 
and composition by the help of readers and an amanuensis. 
Those who are unacquainted with the labor of historic re- 
search can scarcely imagine the difficulty, extent and tedium 
of his investigations. The reader can glance over a book 
and pick out the needle he seeks in the haystack ; but he 
who uses another’s eyes must examine carefully the entire 
stack in order not to miss a possible needle. Mr. Park- 
man’s ground has been won inch by inch. On finishing 
‘ The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ he had extended his first plan 
of writing the Seven Years’ War, and determined to take up 
the entire subject of French colonization in North America ; 
and instead of making acontinuous history, to write a series 
of connected narratives. He had continued, therefore, 
and extended his journeys for investigation, in this country, 
in Canada and in Europe ; and by the help of readers and 
copyists he had selected and acquired the necessary docu- 
ments. But even with all the aid possible, the preparation 
of the first volume of the series consumed fourteen years : 
‘The Pioneers of France in the New World’ appeared in 
1865, ‘ The Jesuits in North America’ in 1867, ‘ La Salle 
and the Discovery of the Great West’ in 1869. ‘ The Old 
Régime in Canada’ in 1874, ‘ Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV.’ in 1877, ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe’ in 1884. 
There remains one volume still to be written, on the period 
between Frontenac and Montcalm. 

Mr. Parkman’s winter home, where he does the most of 
his work, is in the house of his sister, Miss Parkman, No. 
50 Chestnut Street, Boston—a quiet locality on the western 
slope of Beacon Hill. His study is a plain comfortable front 
room at the top of the House, with an open fire, a small 
writing»table beside the window, and shelves of books cover- 
ing the walls. The most valuable part of his treasures are 
manuscript copies of both public and private documents. 
For the sake of greater safety and more general usefulness 
he has parted with some of these manuscripts—given a lot 
of fac-simile maps to Harvard College, and a collection of 
thirty-five large volumes to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. The latter embrace eight volumes of documents 
from the Archives of Marine and Colonies and other 
archives of France, relating to Canada from 1670 to 1700; 
twelve volumes from the same sources, from 1748 to 1763 ; 
four volumes from the Public Record Office of London, 
from 1750 to 1760; one volume from the National Archives 
of Paris, from 1759 to 1766 ; one volume from the British 
Museum, from 1751 to 1761 ; one volume of diverse letters 
to Bourlamaque by various officers in Canada, during the 
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war of 1755-63; one volume of letters to the same by 
Montcalm while in Canada (Montcalm had requested Bour- 
lamaque to burn them, but Mr. Parkman, fifteen years before 
he could find them, believed in their existence, and finally 
discovered them in a private collection of manuscripts) ; one 
volume of Montcalm’s private letters to his wife and his 
mother, written while he was in America—obtained from the 
present Marquis de Montcalm ; and one volume of Washing- 
ton’s letters to Colonel Bouquet, from the British Museum. 
The most recent publication, ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ takes 
in twenty-six of these volumes, besides a large lot of printed 
matter and notes made at the sources of information. The 
above collection constitutes about half of Mr. Parkman’s 
manuscripts. A considerable part of them cannot be esti- 
mated by pages and volumes, being unbound notes and refer- 
ences representing a vast amount of research. Two sets of 
copyists are still sending him from France and from Eng- 
land copies of the papers he designates. 

Mr. Parkman’s experience offers a valuable and encourag- 
ing example in the history of literature. On the one side 
he had poor .health and poor sight for a vast amount of 
labor ; on the other he had money, time, capacity, a tough 
sinewy physique, a resistant, calm, cheerful temper, and an 
indomitable perseverance and ambition. As in some other 
cases, his disabilities seem to have been negative advantages, 
if we may judge by his productions ; for his frequent illnesses, 
by retarding his labors, increased his years and experience 
before production, and forced the growth of departments of 
knowledge generally neglected by students. He was led to 
give equal attention to observing nature, studying men and 
digesting evidence. His studies and manual labors in hort- 
iculture and his practical familiarity with forest-life and 
frontier-life quickened his sympathy with nature. His 
extensive travels gave him a wide knowledge of life, man- 
ners and customs, from the wigwam to the palace. Far 
from being a recluse, he has always been aman of the world, 
often locked out of his closet and led into practical and pub- 
lic interests (for six years he has been President of the St. 
Botolph Club of Boston, and for eleven years one of the 
seven members of the Corporation of Harvard University) ; 
and he is naturally a student of men, and a keen observer 
of character and motives. His discouraging interruptions 
from literary labor, while not often stopping the above 
studies, forced upon him time for reflection, for weighing the 
evidence he collected, and for perfecting the form of his 
works. Doubtless human achievements do proceed from 
sources more interior than exterior ; but the circumstances 
of Mr. Parkman’s life must have conduced to the realism, 
strength and picturesqueness of his descriptions ; to the dis- 
tinctness of his characters, their motives and actions ; to the 
thoroughness of his investigations ; and to the impartiality 
of judgment and the truth of perspective in his histories. 

C. H. FarnHam, 


Reviews 
Studies in American Ethnology.* 

Few issues of the Government Printing Office have more 
general interest than those of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
The latest volume—which, though relating to the work of a 
time four years past, has but just appeared—does not yield 
in the value of its contents to those of any previous report. 
Its six hundred quarto pages of closely printed matter com- 
prise several treatises, any one of which, if published sepa- 
rately, would have gained distinction for its author in the 
world of science. The chief contributors—Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas, Mr. W. H. Dall, the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, Dr. 
Washington Matthews, and Mr. W. H. Holmes—will all be 
recognized as among our foremost scholars in various de- 
partments of archeology and ethnology. Their papers in 
the present volume will add much tothe reputation for good 
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work and careful research which the Bureau has already 
acquired, both at home and abroad. After briefly sketch- 
ing the duties undertaken by the different members of the 
Bureau during the year, Major Powell sets forth at some 
length his views on the origin of tribal society and the clan, 
which he explains as based entirely on kinship. His ex- 
planations, so far as they apply to the majority of the no- 
madic tribes of North America, must be deemed authoritative 
and valuable. In a paper on ‘activital similarities,’ he 
gives some excellent suggestions for observing and compar- 
ing the customs, arts, and institutions of different communi- 
ties, and for deciding the often doubtful question whether 
their resemblances show a common origin or are due merely 
to similarcauses. The ‘ principles of interpretation ’ which 
he lays down with great clearness form an admirable guide 
for the student of ethnology in determining such questions ; 
and it may be added that these principles have been kept 
in view, with good effect, throughout the present volume. 

They appear to striking advantage in Prof. Thomas’s 
‘ Notes on certain Maya and Mexican Manuscripts.’ Mr. 
Thomas points out some notable similarities between the 
Mexican and Maya calendars, which clearly show that the 
one must necessarily have been derived from the other. 
This had been already inferred ; but what is less expected 
is the evidence which seems to prove that the Mexican was 
the original, and the Mayathe copy. The author shows strong 
grounds for concluding that the Maya civilization, though 
seemingly more fully developed than the Mexican, was more 
recent, and was in great part derived from the latter. This, 
however, need not surprise us when we remember how 
quickly, in ancient times, the Greeks surpassed their 
teachers, the Egyptians and Phcenicians, and how, in later 
days, the Japanese, deriving all their culture from their 
Chinese neighbors, have in many respects passed beyond 
them. Mr. Thomas’s paper explains the characters by 
which the Mayas denoted the four cardinal points, and clears 
up, with elaborate research, other doubtful points in the 
graphic system of that remarkable people. Mr. Dall’s paper 
on ‘ Marks and Labrets’ is a monograph of great merit. 
It treats of certain peculiar customs which prevail more 
especially in two widely separated regions—vzz., along the 
west coast of America, and among the Melanesians, or black 
tribes, of Papua and the adjacentislands. On first thought, 
the natural supposition would be that these customs had 
grown up independently in the two regions from similar 
causes ; but Mr. Dall brings strong arguments in support of 
his suggestion that there may have been some early com- 
munication, either directly from Melanesia to the American 
coast, or mediately through the Polynesian islands. His 
study of this subject is highly interesting and suggestive, 
and is illustrated by many curious pictures. 

The treatise on ‘Omaha Sociology,’ by Mr. Dorsey, is 
probably the most complete and exhaustive account of a 
North American tribe that has ever been published. Except 
the language, which is to be treated in another volume, and 
the mythology and religion, which are probably also reserved 
for separate discussion, no important element in the history 
and organization of the tribe has been omitted. We have 
its origin and migrations (illustrated by a map), its classes 
and clans, its kinship system and marriage laws, the condi- 
tion and treatment of women and children, the domestic 
habits, food, amusements, industrial occupations, hunting . 
and war customs, government and laws, set forth with re- 
markable fulness, and with evidently the most scrupulous 
exactness. The work is a thesaurus, from which ethnol- 
ogists will be able to draw materials of the highest value. 

Dr. Matthews, in a well-written and interesting account of 
Navajo weaving, shows the singular mastery of this art 
attained by a native people whom many would style bar- 
barians, though certainly with little justice. Their spinning 
apparatus, looms, and dyes, and the elegant and _ well- 
wrought blankets, shawls, sashes, and other products of 
their ingenuity, are minutely described, and are illustrated 
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by some excellent engravings. This treatise forms an ap- 
propriate introduction to a valuable paper, by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, on ‘ Prehistoric Textile Fabrics of the United 
States.” A knowledge of these fabrics, as made and used 
by the Moundbuilders and other early inhabitants of our 
country, has been recovered by Mr. Holmes in a most 
ingenious manner, from the ornamentation of their pottery. 
The patterns impressed from these fabrics on their earthen- 
ware come out, when recast in clay from the surface of the 
pottery, with wonderful distinctness. This interesting paper 
affords decisive evidence of the progress which the former 
possessors of the Ohio Valley had made in the industrial arts. 
If the wandering Algonkins and Iroquois of later times were 
really, as some suppose, the descendants of the Mound- 
builders, they had evidently sunk as far below their artistic 
and town-building ancestors as the Italians and Gauls of 
the dark ages were beneath the Romans of the First Century. 
Fresh evidence on this point, if required, may be drawn 
from the useful illustrated catalogues, prepared by Messrs. 
Holmes and Stevenson, of the native implements and works 
of art collected for the Bureau. Many of these, derived 
from ancient mounds and burial-places, evince no small en- 
dowment of zsthetic taste and talent in their makers. 





Science and Religion.* 

ATTEMPTS to build a religion on the foundation of science 
are becoming more and more common. It is alike one 
of the fashions and one of the passions of the time. Every 
scientific teacher must try his hand at it, and every theorizer 
must put his thoughts about it into the shape of a system 
of philosophy or theology. A great number of those who 
make these attempts have no special knowledge either of 
science or philosophy ; but this does not deter them in the 
least. The smaller their knowledge, the greater the audac- 
ity with which they can speculate. In every way it is 
curious and amusing to follow these speculations, and to 
note how the scientists rival the theologians in building 
up systems out of nothing, and how they speak with a tone 
as absolute as. any that marked the schoolmen. After all, 
what is the value of a scientific speculation more than of a 
theological ! So long as the man of science confines himself 
to hypotheses strictly based on his experiments and observa- 
tions, they are quite legitimate. But how many of the 
scientists do this? They tell us that our earth 1s going to 
drop into the sun, and the whole system collapse ; but how 
very little in the way of fact is there on which to base such 
a speculation. As aspeculation it is about equal to the dis- 
cussion of the schoolmen as to how many souls can stand 
on the point of a needle. There is about as much profit in 
it, and no more. Of a somewhat like nature is a good deal 
of the speculation of scientific men about religion. They 
make bold to think that the methods used in investigating 
physical phenomena are quite as good in theorizing about 
the problems of religion ; and many of their conclusions 
are simply ridiculous. 

We must turn from this aspect of the subject, however, 
to take note of the-steady manner in which science is coming 
to support some of the fundamental beliefs of religion. 
The attitude of Herbert Spencer, in the papers we have 
under consideration (1), is one favorable to the theistic con- 
ception of the universe. He will not define God as per- 
sonal, but he gives Him many of the characteristics which 
have been attributed to him by religious people. Spencer 
maintains that the power of religion lies in its mystery ; but 
he also believes that its career has by no means come to an 
end. All that is real in it is to continue, for it is necessary 
to the healthy development of the race. It will take new 
direction, but it will remain as powerful an agent in human 
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life as in the past. On the other hand, Mr. Harrison does 
not at all care for the mystery. What he sees in religion is 
the spirit of charity and philanthropy, or the doing of some- 
thing for the practical uplifting of humanity. He takes no 
interest in speculations about God, but he is anxious to 
organize the forces of human life for the purpose of doing 
good to men. The discussion between these two men is a 
very good illustration of how easy it is for men of science to 
fall into the habit of discussing mere speculations as if they 
were of infinite moment. Of what greater practical value is 
the greater part of this discussion than a debate of equal 
length between two noted theologians—say Canon Farrar 
and Father Newman? Are these men any the more likely 
to hit the mark of truth than the others? Of course, we 
are all deeply interested to know what is Mr. Spencer's 
attitude on the great question of religion, and what the 
methods with which he deals with them. His attitude is at 
once radical and conservative, for he is anxious to keep the 
thing, but equally anxious to bring it into conformity with 
modern knowledge. His dealings with religion are hopeful, 
for much will grow out of them in the future, when the 
froth of mere speculation can be taken off. But we feel 
that Mr. Harrison is quite as nearly in the right ; that his 
position in every way is as much one of hope and promise. 
He clothes his philanthropy in a very strange and motley 
garb, but the genuine purpose of it is of the very best. In 
fact, if we could have our way in the matter, we should 
combine Spencer's theism and Harrison's altruism. The 
result would be in every way a gain over the theory pre- 
sented by either of these contestants. Each is deficient in 
that direction where his antagonist is strongest. 

A disciple of Spencer’s has also undertaken to run down 
all the religions and philosophies of the world, and to cut 
them short of whatever in them is not in accordance with 
science. He has made a very large book (2), and written 
about many things; and at the same time he has made a 
book worth reading. It is a suggestive contribution towards 
working out some basis of thought on religious subjects. 
We think he has speculated quite too freely, and without 
any just warrant for his theories on more than one subject. 
He would reduce religion to a high and altruistic form of 
morality, but without anything of the antiquated ecclesias- 
ticism which Mr. Harrison would retain. His criticisms of 
past religions and philosophies are not always acute or his- 
toric ; and his attack on idealism is not at all of the value he 
seems to think. Idealism has by no means passed away as 
yet, nor will it cease to live so long as men are born into 
the world. It must be at the basis of any and every religion 
that is to possess any vitality and any power to guide men 
in the way of a common impulse after a higher life. The 
most striking feature of Mr. Spencer’s religious speculations 
is the latent idealism they have developed. 





Colonel Knox in South America.* 

LIKE the great Humboldt whom he so much admires, the 
genial secretary of the Lotus Club, having spent his youth 
in sailing, riding or scrambling over the greater part of the 
habitable globe, devotes his later days to living over in 
memory, in books, and in studies, his earlier adventures. 
After having led his two young American companions through 
Asiatic, African and Malaysian regions, ‘ Dr. Bronson’ 
bids them pack trunk for South America. There he points 
out to them, and to his readers, all the wonders of ancient 
and prehistoric ruins, and the latest novelties, such as the 
Panama Canal. By a mere freak of the unexpected, his 
nimble pen fails to transfix for us in print and picture—like 
quail on toast—the details of what President Cleveland 
dubbed ‘ Whitney’s war.” With a pang, the good Colonel 
must have penned for the punched stereotype plate of page 
26: ‘ This book was written, and in the hands of the pub- 
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lishers, previous to the burning of Aspinwall by the insur- 
gents in March, 1885.’ We have spent a pleasant evening 
over this book, and to edification have refreshed our memory 
of South American history, geography and politics. ‘ Dr. 
Bronson’ is rarely caught napping, and in addition to what 
his own eyes have seen, he looks frequently through the 
microscopes of others, especially of scholars who have studied 
the soil and people. To us, who, like our mentor, have 
come to ‘ the youth of old age,’ there is amusement and a 
sense of meeting old friends, as we gaze upon the dear old 
woodcuts over which we lingered in boyhood’s golden hours. 
What a godsend to the Harpers, and what a resurrection- 
angel among their bins of ink-faced old woodcuts under the 
pavements of Cliff Street ‘Doctor Bronson’ has proved ! 
Far be it from us to denounce him as a resurrectionist of 
the Burke sort ; rather would we crown him Gabriel among 
the Harpers. Lively and entertaining as ever, full of stories 
as a professional diner-out, with an enviable way of captivat- 
ing the boyish mind, and, best of all, accurate and critical, 
*Dr. Bronson’s’ latest book is to be commended. The 
most interesting parts of the continent visited are selected 
for treatment, and two maps pasted on the inside of the 
covers show the track of the travellers. The gorgeousness 
of the cover could be justly described only in the advertise- 
ment language of which Mr. Barnum is so consummate a 
master. We came very near dreaming over it. The boys 
will be likely to put it under their pillows. 





‘*Three Americans and Three Englishmen.’’* 

THE best of these six lectures (which embrace essays 
more or less discursive on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Emerson, Hawthorne and Longfellow, and which were de- 
livered originally before the students of Trinity College, 
Hartford) is in our opinion the lecture on Shelley. All six 
are published in the form in which they were read to the 
students—a plan which has its merits and its disadvantages. 
On the side of merits one may mention that the lecture- 
form has some excellences : vividness of presentation, ease of 
utterance, the indulgence of expressive colloquialisms, and 
a swift transition from subject to subject. On the side of 
disadvantages, it is scarcely possible that lack of literary 
form, polish, true proportion and literary perspective should 
not be chargeable to the plan. Prof. Johnson’s book con- 
tains both merits and disadvantages in about equal measure. 
None of his essays is entirely adequate, exhaustive, or nov- 
el; all are characterized by a lack of proportion, a cer- 
tain roughness ; several are distinguished by insight, sym- 
pathy and fluency of style. The absence of sensationalism 
is an agreeable trait, while the redundancy of introduction 
and the forcing of analogies drawn from the theory of evolu- 
tion and the sciences are marked defects. Thus, in the 
essay on Emerson nearly fourteen pages of not absolutely 
relevant discussion pass before Emerson’s name is men- 
tioned at all; or if it is mentioned, its connection with the 
context isfarfrom plain. Intheessay on Hawthorne neariy 
as many pages occur before Hawthorne himself appears, or 
is distinctly separated from the environing discussion. This 
certainly should not be, and the young men to whom the 
lectures were delivered must have become restive before the 
central figure of each lecture emerged from the connection. 
An essay should not he all vestibule ; neither should it be 
all temple: propy/ea and Parthenon stand at just distances 
from each other. We have read these essays with interest 
and instruction, but both interest and instruction would have 
been enhanced by a harmonious adjustment between the 
parts. It is perhaps difficult to say anything new of Haw- 
thorne after James, of Emerson after Arnold, of Shelley 
after Symonds and Brandes; but despite these disadvan- 
tages, Prof. Johnson has made a readable (as distinguished 
— a legible or clear) book, and one that may be read with 
proht. 





* Three Americans and Three Englishmen. By Prof.C. F. Johnson. $1.25. 
New York: T. Whittaker & Co., 1886. 
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Recent Fiction 

‘DOMESTICUS,’ by William Allen Butler (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.25), is so well and gracetully written, and is so enter- 
taining ‘in spots,’ that it is a pity its purpose is not a little more 
evident, and its scope more definite. Theslight disguise ot facts 
and places of the Nineteenth Century under fanciful titles of the 
past hardly seems worth while, not being carried to any very 
imaginative extent ; and when one has finished the book, it is 
not easy to announce any definite information or theory that one 
carries away from it. That it is foolish to bow down to all the 
decrees of society is pleasantly shown, but the very sensible 
arguments will probably convince none but those who are al- 
ready willing to defy society. It isimpliedin one pleasant chap- 
ter that the solution of the servant problem is in the mistress’s 
making the apple-pies herself, and knowing how to do every- 
thing she expects her servants to do. This is a good old-fash- 
ioned theory which sounds well, but in reality the servant 
problem is a pet grievance which hardly exists as much in life 
as in literature. It is like the unhappy-marriage grievance: 
some writers would not know what to do without it. But in 
real life there are more happy than unhappy marriages, and fewer 
people annoyed by servants than one would suppose from the 
essayists. That there is need of more training in domestic mat- 
ters than we have at present, is self-evident ; but it is not the 
mistresses so much as the servants that should be trained. 





THE author of ‘ An Iron Crown’ (Chicago: T.S. Denison) is 
greatly alarmed by the apparent conflict between labor and 
capital, honestly inspired by a strong desire to warn ‘ the great 
republic,’ and reasonably desirous of building his story on actual 
Still, we cannot think he has aided in any consider- 
able way towards solving social problems. Whatever impression 
he wished to make is weakened irretrievably by the extreme 
length of the book and the great number of incidents and problems 
presented. He tells us nothing we did not know already, and 
although he might justly claim that until the problems are solved 
they cannot be too often put before us, the remedies he suggests 
are too general in their nature to be practically helpful. You 
cannot convince men by simply telling them to reflect that ‘a 
comfortable homestead’ in a village, with the whitewash re- 
newed perennially and vines clinging to the trellis, ‘ while roses 
burden the air with a perfume sweeter than any far-fetched per- 
fumes of Araby,’ is ever so much better than a gilded portico in 
Fifth Avenue. Human nature will choose the gilded portico 
every time, and risk the chances. The author does not strengthen 
his argument when he thinks to point a moral by having the only 
son of his millionaire drowned, and the only daughter.shot by a 
mob. The book is written from a false standpoint. Things are 
quite as bad, perhaps, as the author represents them; but 
threats, warnings and denunciations are not the right methods 
for reform. 





*WuatT’s His OFFENSE?’ by the author of ‘The Two Miss 
Flemings,’ is an old-fashioned English novel, with family ghosts, 
people listening behind ferns or fir-trees or screens, and stealing 
away cat-like, squires, disinherited sons, burned wills, danger- 
ous illnesses from which the sufferer slowly struggles back to 
life and consciousness, furious storms, deadly paleness, etc., etc., 
with finally the inevitable ‘Mine at last, my darling! Thank 
God, my own at last !’—— David Christie Murray’s ‘ First Person 
Singular’ opens so charmingly with an idyllic yet perfectly real- 
istic picture ot a domestic scene, that one almost regrets the 
gradual appearance of the nihilists, spies, traitors, drugs, etc., 
that are usually welcomed as diversifying the plot. Murray is cer- 
tainly developing as one of our best novelists, and there is much 
ingenuity in making the real plot of this story develop from the 
imaginary plot of a novelist, instead of vice versd. * Self or 
Bearer ' is one of the stories of which one quite forgets the plot, 
in amused interest in the detail which Walter Besant knows how 
to execute so well. Itis entertaining, ifnot powerful, and though 
not remarkable as a whole, the reader is repaid by something, 
however slight, on every page. ‘The Goden Flood,’ by R. E. 
Francillon and William Senior, is a short story in which the 
usual lovers’ misunderstanding is based upon quite an original 
kind of mistake. The scene is laid chiefly in Australia, and the 
story is told with a good deal of strength.——* Unfairly Won,’ 
bv Nannie Power O’ Donoghue, is such an exceedingly unpleasant 
story of the horse-jockey variety, that we doubt whether a horse- 
jockey himself would enjoy it. The above five volumes appear 
in Harper’s Franklin Square Library.——Charlotte Dunning, 
whose story ‘On a Cast’ was much better than the average, re- 
publishes in Harper’s Handy Series, under the title of ‘Cabin 
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and Gondola,’ several short stories that first appeared in maga- 
zines. Like her longer story, they all show originality and ver- 
satility, and strength both of conception and style. They are ot 
every variety, and all are good. 





‘A CARDINAL SIN,’ by Hugh Conway (Holt’s Leisure Hour 
Series), contains certainly one original and powertu! scene : the 
death-scene of the man willing to die with a lie on his lips, not 
for the sake of persevering in sin to the last, but because he is 
haunted by a strange belief that the lie which will save his son 
and ruin his own soul will be in itself an expiation for the sin. 
Worked into a short story, this might have been both powerful 
and fine ; but the effect is weakened by the enormous amount of 
awful tragedy working up to the death-bed scene. This is of the 
purely sensational type, which so easily becomes ridiculous. — 
In ‘ A Long Search’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) Mary A. Roe has cer- 
tainly left no stone unturned to please every possible literary 
taste. To mingle in one book Indians and western pioneers on 
the prairie, President Washington and John Jay, Girondists and 
the French Revolution, English lords and Italian brigands, re- 
quired ve and skill in preserving the unities. A heroine 
stolen from her parents in youth adds fuel to the fire, and the 
reader with a little of everything at his command will perhaps 
find a little of something to his taste.——‘The Chaldean 
Magician,’ from the German of Ernst Eckstein (Gottsberger), is 
quite an ingenious short story, in which the formidable magician 
is finally caught in his own trap and compelled to explain the 
art with which he wrought such disastrous effects. It is a story 
of Rome in the reign of Diocletian, but it suggests that phenomena 
quite as remarkable presented in the Nineteenth Century to the 
credulous may be equally susceptible to uncompromising inves- 
tigation. 





IT is a wonder that ‘sweet girl-graduates’ have not oftener 
been made the subject of story and verse since there began to 
be girl-graduates in earnest. The theme, one would have sup- 
posed, would be an alluring one, both for the outside cynic with 
a gift at satire, and for the inside believer with faith in the 
‘cause.” Miss Helen Dawes Brown, in a pleasant little book 
called ‘Two College Girls’ (Ticknor & Co.), has treated the 
subject with a light amusing touch which covers a serious pur- 
pose, and has been quite clever in recognizing the double point 
of view: the influences that on the whole make college experi- 
ences desirable for young men or women, and the peculiarities 
in the comparatively recent opportunities for women which make 
so many of the situations in her respect a fair target for laugh- 
ter. The book is merely a light little story, but it is no mean 
gift to be able to appreciate and recognize the ridiculous side of 
any matter without making the whole thing ridiculous. Miss 
Brown has not spared the remarkable ignorance of the sweet 
girl-candidate, and so one has. more faith in her assurance that 
after all it is a good thing to be a sweet girl-graduate. Just as 
you are so amused by one of her types as to exclaim, ‘ And these 
are the girls who want to go to college!’ she gives a deft little 
touch which reminds you that ‘ These are the girls who have 
been brought up not to go to college ;’ while those who fear the 
too intellectual development of one-sided womanhood by college 
life are delicately shown the rounding influence that comes to 
character as well as intellect by the friction of differing girl- 
natures as unlike as those of the two ‘ Friends.’ 





Minor Notices. 

“CARMINA SANCTORUM’ (A. S. Barnes & Co.) is a collection 
of hymns, tunes and chants, edited by R. D. Hitchcock, Z. Eddy 
and L. W. Mudge, and primarily intended, we suppose, for use 
in Presbyterian and Congregational churches. The authors 
whose hymns are most liberally quoted are Watts, who of course 
heads the list, with fifty ; Doddridge, who comes next, but at a 
wide remove, with twenty-five ; Neale (twenty-one) and Bonar 
(nineteen). One hundred and nineteen composers contribute the 
tunes, the names that occur oftenest being those of Lowell Mason, 
who stands at the head of the musicians as Watts at the head of 
the hymnists, with fifty melodies ; Dykesby, who follows with 
37; Barnby (21), Kingsley (17), Bradly (16) and Sullivan (12). 
The hymns have been selected with excellent judgment and taste, 
and though they are fewer in number than is usual with such 
collections, we have no doubt that intelligent pastors and con- 
— will endorse the sentiment expressed in the preface, 
to the effect that ‘ where three or four really fine hymns adequately 
embody some Christian feeling or purpose, three or four other 
inferior hymns, striving to embody the same feeling or purpose, 
only lower the tone of worship.’ In selecting the tunes the 
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editors have recognized the demand for a higher order of music 
in the churches, but have been wisely conservative, perhaps, in 
retaining so many of the old favorites. For ourselves, we could 
have spared some of Dr. Lowell's numerous contributions for the 
sake of a larger representation of modern English and German 
composers. In its mechanical execution the volume is exceed- 
ingly attractive. 





‘GEORGE ELIOT’s TWO MARRIAGES’ (Philadelphia : Geo. H. 
Buchanan & Co.) are discussed by Chas. Gordon Ames in an 
admirable pamphlet which leaves no point of the topic unconsid- 
ered. The general verdict is that pronounced by most people— 
‘the pity of it’ uppermost, with sympathetic feeling that both 
marriages, if peculiar, were comprehensible ; that the unfortu- 
nate complications of the first left George Eliot unstained by any 
possible misconception of her own high standard in the matter ; 
and that nevertheless the situation was greatly to be regretted, in 
no way to be accepted as a precedent, and, however pardoned, 
not to be approved.—Marion Harland’s ‘Common Sense in 
the Nursery’ (Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.00) has the same ex- 
cellent quality of her other serviceable books for the household. 
It is not especially novel, and it does not aim to work any start- 
ling revolutions ; for common sense is in the air, and all the 
world is becoming gradually infected with it ; but the book serves 
to remind us of what we knew to be the right thing to do, and 
gives moreover some new and suggestive hints. 





Miss KATE SANBORN has prepared a unique and entertaining 
little volume, finely issued by George J. Coombes, on ‘ The Vanity 
and Insanity of Genius.’ It is not an amusing collection, exhibit- 
ing the foolish conceit and ill-founded self-satisfaction of those 
whom the world has thought wise ; but rather a careful study of 
the strange fact that ‘to write a history of Vanity would be to 
write a history of the greatest men,’ although there are innumer- 
able illustrations of the other fact, that the conscious power of 
genius is in one sense a deep humility—the ‘feeling of great men 
that their greatness is ‘ notin them, but through them,’ as Ruskin 
finely puts it. We are inclined to pronounce this the best work 
Miss Sanborn has given us.‘ Catherine Owen’s New Cook 
Book’ (Cassell) is less a collection of recipes than an excellent 
book of advice as to art in the kitchen, or the fine cooking which 
makes simple materials into a feast. Nevertheless, it includes 
also some very excellent recipes, which are admirably divided to 
furnish new dainties for the epicure and new ways of ‘ warming 
over’ for economical households. ‘A Handbook of Whist,’ 
by ‘ Major Tenace’ (Putnam), is a compendium of directions for 
the modern scientific game, arranged from the works of several 
acknowledged masters. It is not intended as a simplification of 
these for beginners, being adapted rather to the most experienced 
players ; but it is a convenient manual, without explanations or 
discussions, for ready reference. 
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ONE would turn first in The Atlantic, even if it did not begin 
on the opening page, to the much-advertised story, ‘A Brother 
to Dragons.’ If it is any pleasure to the author to hear that his 
work reminds one of Thomas Hardy, or Charles Reade, or the 
author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ he is welcome to the assertion ; but it 
must be confessed that it is. not always the pleasantest traits of 
these authors that seem here to reappear.——Dr. Holmes, with 
two occasional poems, gives us a charming introduction in which 
he apologizes for printing them. That the beloved Doctor should 
apologize for giving us any of the good things which are so much 
better than most people’s best, is amusing ; but—we accept the 
apology, and humbly beg for more—more apology, as well as 
more verses.——Dr. Hedge, John Fiske and Henry Van Brunt 
contribute solid articles ; Mr. Scudder has an appreciative notice 
of Elisha Mulford; and Col. Higginson gives an admirable 
criticism on Grant’s memoirs. 

‘An Iron City beside the Ruhr,’ by Mr. Conway—not the 
lamented Hugh, who has been so inexplicably diligent in literary 
ways since his demise, but the brilliant essayist, who, it is to be 
hoped, has not been ret too frequently with that trying interro- 
gation, ‘ Are you ¢ke Mr. Conway ?’—is not only one of the re- 
markable features of Harper's, but one of the best pieces of de- 
scriptive work ot the kind to be easily remembered. You may 
not care anything about Essen, or about iron, or about guns, or 
about Alfred Krupp, when you begin the article; but you will 
care-very greatly, when you have finished it, for this story of the 
largest business in the world dependent on a single individual— 
a story written with as much thought, as much caretul grace and 
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careless humor, as if it had been merely a literary effort, and not 
the account of a great practical business industry.——David Ker 
writes hopefully of *‘ Africa’s Awakening ;’ Edmund Kirke gives 
in his ‘ City of Cleveland ’ some amusing anecdotes of Artemas 
Ward; William Simpson has an elaborate paper ‘ With the 
Afghan Boundary Commission ;’ and Hugh Dalziel contributes 
an article on ‘ Dogs and their Management,’ which a young lady 
of our acquaintance heartily endorses, because it implies that 
her family were both foolish and cruel to suppose that there was 
anything the matter with her dog ‘ just because he had fits.’ 
E. P. Roe eulogizes the country as a home ; and ‘Cape Breton 
Folk ’ are immortalized in a spicy article by C. H. Farnham.—— 
None of the fiction is remarkable, 

The appearance of the first number of the Boston monthly, 
The Cittzen, published by D. C. Heath & Co. for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Civics, is followed by the announcement of 
a somewhat similar periodical, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, New York, and published by Ginn 
& Co., of Boston—TZhe Political Science Quarterly,‘ a review 
devoted to history, economics and jurisprudence.’ The first 
number, which is to appear in March, will contain the following 
articles: an Introduction, by Prof. Munroe Smith; ‘The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth : Changes in its Relation to the Nation,’ by 
Prof. John W. Burgess ; ‘ Legislative Inquests,’ by Frederick 
Whitridge ; ‘ American Labor Statistics,’ by Prof. R. M. Smith; 
* The Conference at Berlin on the West-African Question,’ by 
Daniel De Leon, The following are in preparation : ‘ The Con- 
stitution in Civil War and Reconstruction,’ ‘The Negro in 
Politics,’ ‘ Self-Government and Civil-Service Reform,’ ‘ Civil 
Disabilities of Aliens in the United States,’ ‘ History of the New 
York City Charter,’ ‘ English Socialism,’ ‘ The Recent Constitu- 
tional Crisis in Norway,’ and ‘The American Expatriation 
Treaties.’ 
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Come, Sonnet! thou true, faithful friend of mine, 
Oft hast thou served me in life’s warfare rough ; 
No knight of old found lance more keen or tough 
At tourney or in dreadful battle-line : 

Come, though they own thee not, the Muses Nine ; 
Strike one more blow,—the past is not enough, — 
Not now for Love’s sake, nor in Fate’s rebuff, 

Nor for Provence and all its golden wine : 

But be one iron scorn for this huge town 
Where love of God has turned to lust of gold, 

And civic pride in private greed grows cold ; 

Where speculation stains the judge’s gown, 

And where, in new-born broods, foul beasts of prey 
Ravage the treasure-house by night and day. 
R. W. GILDER. 

New York, February, 1886. 





London Letter. 
LONDON, 13 Feb., 1886, 


Just now there is little or nothing doing. Of books and 
work and healthful plays there is, for the moment, very lit- 
tle news. Mr. Morley is Irish Secretary, but as yet he has 
contributed nothing to literature in the shape of a policy, 
and is to be credited with no more than a certain amount 
of leader-writing in the oratorical form ; while Mr. William 
Morris, having just declared an implacable ill-feeling towards 
Puritanism and classicism, and an insuperable distaste for 
Milton, is putting the last touches to a romantic version of 
the Odyssey—is turning Homer into a saga-man (as some 
one said) and making Homer’s hero a common viking. His 
friends, meanwhile, have been desperately engaged in talk- 
ing nonsense and stealing watches ; but that is matter not 
germane tothe arts. At the St. James’s’tis the premiere to- 


night of a version of ‘ Antoinette Rigaud ;’ and at the Prin- 
cess’s next Wednesday Mr. Wilson Barrett, whom you are 
soon to see ‘in three dimensions,’ will produce, in ‘ The 
Lord Harry,’ that rarest of rarities, a real homegrown Eng- 
lish play. For the rest, people are still talking of Mr. Ste- 
venson’s new and startling fantasia on an old theme, and 
blaming him—at least a good many of them are blaming 
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him—for not inventing a realistic solution ; the Millais ex- 
hibition is still popular, and still tempts Zhe Atheneum s 
art-critic to the evolution of comparisons between Millais 
and all manner of artists, especially Velasquez, which as 
a tule are only favorable to Millais ; and at the Lyceum Mr, 
Wills’s strange travesty of ‘ Faust ’—red and blue fires, lime- 
light, hanky-panky, and general un-Faustishness—is still in 
full working order, still a thing to conjure with, still the de- 
light of decorous yet overflowing houses. If I add that the 
new-born Shelley Society is actively engaged in the prepa- 
ration of the unhappy poet’s ‘ Hellas,’ and is still resolute 
in its intention to give the public an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves what a very bad stage-play he contrived to 
perpetrate in ‘ The Cenci’ (to which, 1 believe, the Society 
intends to devote as many as two rehearsals), I shall have 
told the newest news I know. 

The Millais exhibition, I should add, is probably the 
most interesting we have had yet of the work of any single 
modern painter. It is interesting in more ways than one. 
It reveals an amount of energy, of horse-power (as it were), 
of robust and generous human sympathy, for which the 
artist’s best admirers would scarce have given him credit ; 
and it reveals as well a technical uncertainty, a capacity of 
gravitating between good and bad, between work the strong- 
est and work the feeblest, between the most genuine inspi- 
ration and the shoddiest and cheapest form of sentiment, 
which his bitterest critics would not before have felt justi- 
fied in charging upon him. As the painter himself remarked, 
his has been ‘a very wobbly career.’ He has ranged from 
pictures so fresh and artless in handiwork and so simple and 
sincere in inspiration as the ‘ Isabella’ and ‘ The Wood- 
man’s Daughter,’ which date from the happy and innocent 
days of the P. R. B., to stuff so flimsy in style and so com- 
mon in sentiment as the ‘ Effie Deans’ and the ‘ Princes in 
the Tower’ of recent years. He has given—in the ‘ Hook,’ 
the ‘ Gladstone,’ the ‘ Mrs. Bischoffsheim ’—such portraits 
as no Englishman of his generation has surpassed, and in 
the ‘ Disraeli,’ the ‘ Lady Campbell,’ and others, such por- 
traits as some of his contemporaries would scarce have cared 
to sign. Again, he is capable of vigorous and moving in- 
ventions like ‘ The Boyhood of Raleigh,’ and of libels upon 
romance like the ‘ Rosalind and Celia.” He will paint you 
one year such delightful children as ‘ Lady Peggy Primrose’ 
and the baby in ‘ Orphans,’ and another year he will con- 
descend to the production of ‘Caller Herrin.’ He is the 
artist of ‘The Gambler’s Wife’ and ‘The Eve of St. 
Agnes,’ and he is also the artist of ‘The Huguenots’ and 
‘The Gray Lady;’ of little masterpieces like ‘ Esther’ 
(painted in Chinese Gordon’s own imperial yellow jacket) 
and ‘ The Minuet,’ and of dealers’ pictures like ‘ The Stow- 
away ;” of work so naive, so careful, so conscientious, so 
pig-headed even as the ‘ Mr. Ruskin ’—where the principal 
figure is painted full twenty yards in rear of the background, 
—and of work so brilliant and dashing as the ‘ Nina Leh- 
mann,’ where you have a pair of white silk stockings (with 
legs in them) that are worthy of Carolus Duran at his best. 
Oddest of all, it must be noted, are the landscapes. The 
amount of observation they present is extraordinary ; but 
Corot and Rousseau have taught us that a landscape-painter 
shall not live by observation alone, and to those who are 
familiar with their work—with the work of Rubens, Crome, 
Ruysdale, Hobbimas—these landscapes of Sir John Millais 
are sO many monumental blunders. Even the best of them, 
‘Chill October,’ grossly overpraised as it has been, is (as 
a painter remarked to me) ‘ a curious business for England 
fifty years after Constable.’ One sallies out into Bond 
Street, and one looks up the Corots, the Harpignies, the 
Daubignys, even the Marises, in the dealers’ shops ; and 
wonders what the dickens all this babble means? Where Is 
it, for instance, that the Standard finds inspiration to declare 
that ‘Sir John Millais could put M. Bonnat into his waist- 
coat pocket, and walk away with M. Bonnat under his arm? 
Why is it that 7%e Atheneum is proud to declare that * Chill 
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October ’ is the ‘ most poetical landscape of modern times,’ 
or words to that effect? The truth is, of course, that we’ve 
only one Millais, and are loyally eager to make the most of 
him. Of his greatest quality—that indefatigable, that inex- 
haustible interest in life, and humanity, and the facts of 
character and nature, which has survived undwindled a 
popularity of forty years’ standing—all make little or no ac- 
count. What we want to possess is a great, a faultless, a 
‘divine and distinctly gorgeous’ craftsman ; and that wé 
are Pecksniffian enough to pretend that we have in Millais. 

So far the book of the year is Mr. William Anderson’s 
* The Pictorial Arts of Japan.’ Mr. Anderson, albeit a dis- 
tinguished surgeon, is primarily an artist. He went to Japan 
to teach surgery to the Japanese medical students, and look 
after the health of the Mikado’s subjects ; and he took the 
opportunity to do what nobody else has done—to make a 
complete study of Japanese art. An old pupil of Mr. 
Sparkes, and himself an excellent draughtsman, he had, 
over everybody else, the advantage of being able to work at 
his subject sur place ; and he made admirable use of his 
chance. He got together (to begin with) a collection of 
Japanese pictures and woodcuts which has placed the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings (to which it was sold) at 
the head of European museums as far as Japanese art is 
concerned ; he collected the materials for such a ‘ Catalogue’ 
as must (I have seen it in proof) entirely revolutionize our 
western notions on the pictorial art of Japan in all its in- 
numerable bearings ; and he qualified himself. to write, in 
this sumptuous new book of his, what is practically the first 
authoritative and exact account of Japanese design—from 
Kanadka down to Hiroshige and Ydsai—that has yet been 
produced. As yet we have but the first part of it—the first 
of four; but it is easy to see that, taken in conjunction with 
the ‘ Catalogue,’ the ‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan’ will do for 
the successors and inheritors of Wa-Tao-tz and the great 
Coreans, something of the same that has been done by 
Symonds and Crowe and Thausing for the Italian Renais- 
sance, for Raphael and Albrecht Diirer. 

It is a pity that the actor’s art is transient, and the actor 
himself a mere creature of the moment, who cannot, like 
the painter, produce himself in all his expressions, and in a 
permanent form, in such a way that his best and his worst 
can be taken in at alook. Mr. Irving, for instance, has 
done infinitely better things than his Mephistopheles (which, 
I dare say, you would despise) ; but it is as Mephisto that 
we know him at this moment, and it is as Mephisto that he 
has, for half a year or so, to appear and to be judged. Of 
course, he has much to contend with: not the least of it 
being his play, not the worst of it his author. A peculiarity 
of the play is that it ,is wrongly named: that it should 
be, not ‘ Paust,’ but ‘ Mephistopheles.” A peculiarity of 
the author is, that he has so far failed to understand his 
Goethe that he has made his work, not one for all time, but 
one for arun at the Lyceum merely. His Faust is not in love 
with Gretchen—he is only constrained to ‘ make believe very 
much’ (like the Marchioness), and he has his wicked will 
of her, not because he must, but because his manager insists 
that he shall ; since otherwise the play would fall to pieces. 
“Understand me clearly,’ says Mr. Irving; ‘ unless you 
give Miss Terry her only opportunity in the play, I shall, 
as your manager, proceed to make such hay of you, that 
when they come to pick up the pieces, nobody will know if 
you are Mr. Conway or Mr. Alexander.’ That is too much 
for Mr. Wills ; he at once gives way, and the Brocken scene 
—a fine piece of stage management, but not the work of a 
colorist—and the prison scene are made more or less inevi- 
table. Miss Terry is, as always, very human and sympa- 
thetic ; and the scenery goes like a charm. But in Mr. 
Irving’s Mephisto I confess myself an unbeliever. He 
has a few good gestures, a few good intonations ; and he 
has all the “ pictures ’—all the ends of the acts—to himself. 
But the spectacle of q clever man trying to say and do 
stupid things naturally is, on the whole, depressing. All 
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the winkings, all the grins, all the grimaces in Mr. Irving's 
repertory cannot make his Mephistopheles other than in- 
effectual and unsuggestive. Out of nothing you can expect 
nothing but nothing ; out of dulness, nothing but dulness. 
To get up my Irvingism to a proper pitch again, I must go 
and see ‘ The Lyons Mail’ the first time it is played, or his 
Louis XI., or even his Hamlet. 





The Fine Arts. 
The Morgan Collection. (Second Notice.) 

In taking another brief glance at this collectidn, which 
would require a hundred such for its due description, a full- 
er word may be said about the eight Corots it contains, 
The larger ones—‘ Lake Nemi,’ for example, and ‘ The 
Woodgatherers ’—will perhaps first attract the eye. But 
it seems to us that Corot produced other works of this 
class which are more perfect—more completely and de- 
lightfully representative of his more sober and solemn mood ; 
while that other mood, whose characteristics are gayety and 
grace and charm, was never more perfectly expressed than 
in the smaller canvasses here numbered 143 and 183— 
the one with its upright range of poplars by the water and 
its glimpse of green fields beyond, and the other with its 
mass of dark foliage in the foreground contrasting with the 
sunny stretch of distance. This latter is in our eyes the 
gem among the Corots. And the gem among the seven 
Rousseaus is the ‘ Twilight ’(No. 228). The-Troyons show 
much diversity of mood and manner, and also, it seems to 
us, of interest. Chief among them for charm and beauty 
are ‘ The Return to the Farm’ and ‘ Going to the Fair’— 
homely scenes in name, if you will, and certainly truthful to 
their homely facts, but none the less poetic in the highest 
sense of the word. Compare Troyon at his best with his 
clever pupil Van Marcke (who is also here at his best, notably 
in some of his smaller canvasses), and we see the difference 
between that which is supremely high in art—that which 
we call genius—and that which is very high but deserves 
only the name of consummate artistic talent. Another 
interesting comparison—of course on a distinctly lower 
plane—is that which may be drawn between GérOme and 
his pupil Bridgman in their painting of Oriental scenes. 
We may find what faults we will in Géréme’s pictures, but 
they have that indefinable quality called style; and this 
quality Bridgman’s brush has never mastered, even though 
in certain respects its performance may be more agreeable. 
Many of the Diaz figure subjects are inferior even to his 
second-best ; but the ‘ Toilet of Venus’ is good, the little 
‘Study of the Nude’ is very interesting, and some of the 
landscapes are altogether fine. Millet’s ‘ Gathering Beans’ 
seems, after repeated inspections, the most beautiful of his 
contributions, though not the strongest in character. The 
‘ Feeding Poultry’ is almost epic in its dignity of gesture ; 
and as an entire contrast we have in the tiny ‘ Woman in the 
Kitchen’ one of those dainty bits of color which Millet 
painted ere his mission as labor’s and suffering’s interpreter 
took full possession of him. 

Besides the brilliant little water-color by Fortuny already 
noted, there is another—a portrait of a Spanish lady, which 
is less brilliant in color but not in handling—which is 
quite marvellous in its rendering of the filmy black draperies. 
Roybet’s Valasquez-like ‘ Return from the Chase’ should 
not be overlooked; it is hard to say whether it is more 
audacious in treatment or more dignified in effect. Nor 
should we forget Bosboom’s marvellous little ‘Church In- 
terior,’ than which a better could not have been painted in 
the best days of Dutch art; nor Decamp's delightful little 
Oriental study, nor Vollon’s ‘ Donkey.’ The name of Bon- 
vin has lately been made familiar to American ears by a 
biographical article in Harper's Monthly ; and though we 
still have to go to the Walters collection in Baltimore to find 
it fully represented, yet we are fortunate in that it is once 
signed to a picture here—not the name of Louis Bonvin,, 
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however, but that of his brother, Francois. The Bougue- 
reaus are as good as Bouguereaus can be, while the Lefebvre 
might easily have been a great deal better. The Meisso- 
niers are excellent, and one of them—‘ In the Library ’— 
better deserves to be called beautiful than do most even 
among its author's greatest triumphs. As for the large 
Vibert—‘* The Missionary’s Adventures’—it could hardly 
be surpassed in the one quality which alone makes it 
of much value. It is not beautiful in color, not more than 
clever in handling, or more than thoroughly competent in 
drawing and arrangement. But in the way of character— 
of clear‘ and forcible and delightful story-telling — it 
could not be imagined better. Which means, not only that 
the painter has had the power to express what he wished in 
each of his poses and his faces, but has had the artistic 
instinct to choose such a theme as could be expressed by 
faces and poses without a running commentary in the cata- 
logue, or any literary aid whatever. And not only is the 
actual story of this particular moment told, but the story, 
the character, the life and very soul of each of the partici- 
pants is expressed in a manner wonderful to behold. 

_ Finally, as a donne bouche for the end of our hurried tast- 
ing, we may note Delacroix’s majestic little canvas with a 
tiger and a serpent on the eve of battle. It is the picture 
which is numbered 1445 in the admirable catalogue of 
Delacroix’s works published last year by M. Alfred Robaut, 
who reports that it was etched by La Guillermie for the 
catalogue of the Hermann sale in 1879, when it was sold for 
7000 francs ; and that at the Leroy sale, three years later, 
the price it brought was nearly double—13,500 francs. It 
is a splendid bit of passion and power. The ‘ Cleopatra’ 
seems to be No. 692 of the same catalogue, and was painted 
- 3839, while the far more interesting ‘ Tiger’ dates from 
1862. 





Art Notes. 

THOMAS MoRAN’s exhibition of his works at Ortgies gallery, 
which closed on Wednesday, served a good purpose in present- 
ing to the New York public this painter’s strong individuality 
in all its roundness, His is a many-sided talent, and while he is 
never negative, his degrees of positiveness are tolerably unequal 
as to force and artistic merit. In some of his Long Island sub- 
jects is visible that beauty of subdued color and gray tone which 
is distinctively modern. The ‘ Bridge of Three Waters, Pass of 
Glencoe, Scotland,’ where the massacre of the Macdonalds took 
place, is painted with the love and the spirit of a Highlander, 
and one might fancy that the artist had worked to the sound of 
the bagpipes. Mr. Moran possesses something of the feeling for 
color that made Turner immortal. We are apt nowadays to re- 
gard the love of primary colors as a trifle old-fashioned, and it 
requires great excellence in other directions to make us forgive 
it in a painter of our native school. Mr. Moran’s bursts of color 
are, however, so spontaneous and often so splendid, that we can 
seldom find fault with them. His Colorado and West Indian 
subjects show a chromatic audacity which would be successful 
with but few painters. The catalogue of the collection is illus- 
trated with eight etchings by the painter himself and his wife, 
Mary Nimmo Moran. : 

—A very interesting exhibition of examples of bookbindings 
executed before the year 1800 was held last week at the rooms of 
the Grolier Club. Specimens of the work of Clovis Eve, Grolier, 
Derome, Pasdeloup, Le Gascon, and other famous masters of the 
bookbinding art, were included in the collection. An entire case 
was filled with bindings by Roger Payne. In another were seen 
some fine painted Persian bindings. Books bound in hogskin, 
and some superb examples of Dutch and German refoussé bind- 
ings in silver, were among the most valuable and characteristic 
examples. The prayerbook used by Madame Elizabeth in the 
Temple, a book bound for Diane de Poitiers, two that belonged 
to Marguerite de Valois, and books that were the property of 
Francis I., Louis XIII., and Henry III., possessed the charm of 
authentic historical associations. The collections of Messrs. 
Brayton Ives, Robert Hoe, S. P. Avery, W. L. Andrews and 
W. C. Prime were represented in this admirable exhibition. 

—Endolithic marbles are the latest expression of the modern 
American decorative idea. The process whereby white marble 
may be transformed into colored, and by which given designs 

. may be grained into it, was discovered by an American chemist, 
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Dr. Hand-Smith, resident in England, and the invention was 
first developed in that country. A number of examples of the 
marble, in its completed stage of transformation, were seen dur- 
ing the week at the rooms of the American Endolithic Co., 123 
Fifth Avenue. A large copy after Raphael was the best of the 
pictorial endoliths. Heads by Mr. and Mrs. Fowler, and a 
decorative subject by George W. Maynard, were interesting as 
illustrating the possibilities of the process, but they lacked deli- 
cacy and artistic effect. For such forms of decoration as orna- 
mental fireplaces, similar to the very handsome ones shown, the 
endolithic marbles are in every way desirable ; and for pictorial 
representations on a large scale, they are also valuable. 

—Objections having been made to Prof. Thomas Eakins's 
method of instructing pupils from undraped models in the life 
class of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and his instruc- 
tions to lady students not to mutilate subjects in the dissecting- 
room having been disregarded, Mr, Eakins recently resigned, 
and the Board of Directors accepted his resignation. Accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia ews, over forty male students with- 
drew from the Academy on Thursday of last week, and organized 
an Art Students’ League similar to the prosperous institution of 
the same name in this city. The permanent officers elected 
were: H. C. Cresson, President ; George Reynolds, Curator ; 
A. D. Gihon, Secretary ; Thomas Eakins, Instructor; H. C, 
Cresson, Assistant Instructor, and Frederick G. Dussoulas, 
Treasurer and Solicitor. Charles B. Cox, Charles Grafly and 
Marcas De La Puente were elected as a finance committee. 

—Mr. Perry Belmont presented in the House of Representa- 
tives, on Friday, Feb. 12, petitions signed by over 1247 artists 
and art societies throughout the United States, asking for the 
enactment of a law to admit works of art free ot duty. They state 
that the jaw passed in 1883, by which duties were raised trom 10 
to 30 per cent., was not called for by artists, and was not ad- 
vocated by the public press or demanded by the people, nor 
was it justified on the plea of public necessity ; that the law has 
proved a failure, has restricted trade, and bs diminished the 
public revenue. 


The Lounger 


Mr. L. S. METCALF, who was for nine years managing editor 
of Zhe North American Review, is to edit The Forum. Ihada 
long chat with Mr. Metcalf the other day, and I think from what 
he told me of his plans that he will make the new monthly a 
success. His idea is to publish articles for their own sake and 
not on account of their authors’ distinction in public life. He 
has engaged an able corps of contributors, who will discuss the 
subjects upon which they are best posted. The Forum Publish- 
ing Company is composed of capitalists, and—oddly enough— 
the President’s name, like that of the editor and proprietor of 
The North American, is Rice—Prof. Isaac L. Rice. The Forum 
is to be printed in large type on heavy paper, and its cover will 
be orange-color with black lettering. Mr. Metcalf has an office 
at 97 Fifth Avenue, whence he will issue his first number about 
March first. There is no trade of which competition is more the 
life than the publishing, and where there are two periodicals of 
a kind it is always better for the reading public. Just now there 
are three—Zhe North American, The New Princeton and The 
Forum. 





Mr. Rice of Zhe North American sailed for Europe on Sat- 
urday last, to be gone six months or two years as the fancy strikes 
him. No wonder he wanted to get away. What with his Re- 
view to edit, his newspaper syndicates to manage, his plantation 
in Maryland to cultivate, his ranch in the West to oversee, his 
boiler patent and his car-wheel company, he has been pretty 
busy for the past twelve months. 





I AM TOLD by people travelling through the South that in the 
matter of commercial enterprise that section of the country is 
hardly more progressive than it was during the years immedi- 
ately following the War. Never having had the pleasure of 
crossing Mason and Dixon’s line, I cannot speak from persona! 
knowledge ; but I may say that if the South is where it was 
twenty years ago in commercial activity, it is not so in the mat- 
ter of literary activity. I can remember when we regarded 
‘ Southland writers’ with the fine scorn arising trom a conscious 
superiority, while now we stand surprised as author after author 
springs from the Southern soil and carries the North by storm. 
To be sure the South had Poe (who was, however, in great part 
a Northerner) to boast of ; but within the past six or eight years 
it has produced a crop of authors that the whole nation is proud 















to claim. George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Irwin Rus- 
sell, ‘Charles Egbert Craddock,’ Miss Baylor (the author of ‘On 
Both Sides’), Miss McClelland (the author of ‘ Oblivion ’), Con- 
stance Cary Harrison, and Mr. Aldrich’s discovery, the young 
lady who wrote ‘A Brother to Dragons’ which appears in the 
current AZlantic, are all Southerners. Mrs. Burnett was born 
in England, but she lived in Tennessee from the time she was 
eleven until she married, and she wrote her most popular story, 
* That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,’ there. 1 should not be at all surprised 
to find that the author of ‘ The Breadwinners’ was a Southerner, 
and that Liffincott’s anonymous serial, ‘ Taken by Siege,’ was 
also a product of the South. 





‘ A RECENT attempt,’ writes E. W. L., ‘to make Col. Inger- 
soll the originator of the remark, ‘‘ The more I see of men, the 
better I like dogs,’’ which, it seems, was Mme. de Staél’s caustic 
expression, brings to mind as keen and severe a remark made 
by Theodore Parker after seeing a review of cavalry in Paris, 
or perhaps a procession in Boston. ‘* Foolish men on sensible 
horses,”’ he replied, when asked what he thought of the parade.’ 





A Visit to Walt Whitman. 


[Rev. H. R. Haweis, in 7he Pall Mall Gazette.] 

I HAD always intended to visit Walt Whitman should I ever get 
the chance. The chance came to me a month ago (December) 
at Philadelphia. He lives at Camden, a town just across the 
ferry. I had never shared in the general vituperation which 
greeted ‘ Leaves of Grass’ when it appeared in an English dress, 
under the auspices of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, much as there was 
repulsive even in that expurgated edition. There seemed to me 
flashes of genius and clear insight which no age, least of all our 
own, can afford to despise. The man who wrote * Whispers of 
Heavenly Death ’ could not bea mere licentious charlatan. The 
revolt of Whitman against rhyme is like the revolt of Wagner 
against stereotyped melody, and in his way he seemed to me to 
be in search of a freer and more adequate method for conveyin 
the intimate and rapid interior changes of the soul. Over an 
above this Whitman’s wild stanzas, with their lists of carpenters’ 
tools and ‘ barbaric yawps,’ their delight in the smoke and roar 
of cities, as well as in the solitudes of woods and the silence of 
mountains and seas of prairies—seemed to me to breathe some- 
thing distinctive, national, American—with all his confusion of 
mind. I could hardly read his superb prose description of the 
Federal battlefields—and those matchless pages on the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln (of which he was an eye-witness), 
without feeling that Whitman was no figure-head—one more 
monkey, in fact—but a large and living soul, with a certain width 
of aboriginal sympathy, too rare in these days of jejune thought 
and palsied heart. 

In Camden the old man lives quietly and inoffensively. The 
people like him—he has survived calumny and abuse. The gen- 
tleness and ease of his disposition has endeared him to all who 
come habitually in contact with him ; but he seeks no one, is in 
failing health, and lives poorly, but not uncomfortably. His 
friends and admirers have lately presented him with a horse and 
carriage, and what is better, the wherewithal to keep it. Before 
that, almost the only exercise and amusement of his failing years 
consisted in going to and fro on the crowded boats over the wide 
ferry between Camden and Philadelphia, looking at the people, 
and chatting, especially with the common men and little chil- 
dren. On the whole, he seems to think Nature less spoiled and 
sophisticated there than elsewhere. We found him, late in the 
afternoon, just come in from his drive—a rather infirm but fine- 
looking old man, with a long, venerable white beard, a high, 
thoughttul forehead, and a great simplicity of manner and a total 
absence of posing. He received us with ease and even grace, 
and one almost forgot that he was himself only a poor peasant— 
a soldier in the great war, and after that a ceaseless worker in 
the army hospitals, and not good for much else in most people’s 
eyes. Emerson and the Concord and Cambridge folk had some 
hopes of him at one time, but they ended by looking askance at 
him ; he was clearly out of their orbit—out of every one’s orbit 
but his own. In that content—quite unsoured by abuse—plain 
in life—with a wide, shrewd look at the world, and a great fund 
of what Confucius called ‘humanity,’ Walt sat in his arm- 
chair by the lamplight, looking a good deal older than he is, tor 

he is only sixty-six. ‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘about Browning. I 

have had kind words from Tennyson and many of your people, 

but Browning does not take to me. Tell me about Gladstone. 

What will become of you all? You are hurrying on, on, but to 
- what kind of a democracy are you hurrying ?? Heseemed more 
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anxious to hear than to speak ; he made us talk to him. Once 
or twice he alluded to Emerson. ‘I saw him quite in the last 
days when his memory was gone,’ he-said. ‘* Was not that pain- 
ful ?? asked. ‘No, no!’ he said, with a glow in his eyes, and 
leaning forward in his chair. ‘It seemed to me just right; it 
was natural; Nature slowly claiming back her own—the ele- 
ments she had Jent—he did not seem to feel it painful. I did 
not ; it was all as it should be—harmony, not discord. As he 
lived, so.he died ’—then more slowly, and the old habit of think- 
ing in pictures coming back to him, ‘like a fine old apple-tree 
going slowly to decay—noble work done, getting ready for rest, 
or,’ and he paused and seemed to be thinking of days long past 
—‘like a sunset.’ But I soon found there was not much to 
gather from the aftermath of Walt Whitman. He, too, seemed 
going slowly the way of the old apple-tree. His brain went very 
leisurely—with only an occasional flash. He gave us one more 
image, 1 thought a powerful one. 1 was alluding to the un- 
known, immeasurable public which seemed to engulf immense 
cheap editions of books. ‘Who buys, who reads these tracts, 
tales, poems, sermons, which circulate in millions, and which 
we should never care to open?’ ‘ You forget,’ said Walt, ‘ there 
is a sea below the sea. We are but on the surface.’ It would 
have been difficult to hit upon a more graphic image, or one 
more nicely to the point. I think Walt, as he likes to be called, 
was tired, not very communicative, at all events—or perhaps we 
had not the power of drawing him out. He was, however, very 
gentle and courteous to the ladies, and before we left gave us 
two pamphlets, one containing a few poems, and another in 
prose. He wrote his name in each, and, as he seemed to be 
suffering physically from rheumatism, I rose to go. We left 
with a pleasant, genial feeling ot having been conversing with an 
agreeable and thoughtful old man, but scarcely with the Walt 
Whitman whose name has been for thirty years notorious rather 
than famous throughout the civilized world, and whose works 
have been freely extolled, execrated, and ridiculed, but probably 
little bought and less read. 





Leopold von Ranke and His Imitators. 
(The Saturday Review.) 

THERE will certainly be nobody so discourteous as to doubt 
whether Leopold von Ranke deserves the honors conferred on 
him by his countrymen on his ninetieth birthday. The Ger- 
mans have never been remiss in honoring literature and its 
chiefs of their own race. No living German is better entitled to 
honor than the author of a series of historical works all of value 
produced during a period of half a century. Since the death of 
Heine, an exile and pensioner of a foreign Government, German 
literature has been rather of knowledge than of power. In 
poetry, prose, romance, and the drama it has not carried on the 
great work begun at the end of the last century ; but as students 
and as masters of the art of research the Germans have kept 
their place. Among the scholars who are listened to with re- 
spect throughout Europe, Leopold von Ranke is one of the first, 
and nothing can be more appropriate than that he should be 
honored among a people whose writers are, above all, men of 
learning. The astonishing os | which allows him to under- 
take so vast a work as a Universal History at the age of ninety 
is wonderful enough in itself. From here we may well regard 
it with something like envy. We have historians who labori- 
ously investigate the history of a period of fifty years, and writers 
who compile national histories in haste, and hastily write them 
in newspaper style ; but those who investigate never give us a 
whole, and those who give us a whole do not investigate. The 
industry which has been spent on a part of the Eleventh Century 
or a part of the Seventeenth might have produced a complete 
history of England which would at least have been sound and 
usetul. 

Englishmen have received a history of their own country from 
Herr von Ranke, and a work which students (who alone read it) 
value highly. We owe him, at least in part, something else. It 
is no disrespect to a historian who is attacking nothing less than 
the whole past existence of man in extreme old age to point out 
that his earlier example has had much to do with encouraging a 
method of writing history against which there is an inclination 
to protest in sundry quiet places. The practice of writing 
elaborate studies of a generation in twenty volumes, and of ex- 
cerpting from State Papers has apparently killed all other kinds 
ot historical writing, at least as applied to English history. It 
is heresy to question the value of this method. That the life of 
a nation is too much for any single man to manage ; that origi- 
nal documents—that is to say, in many cases mere contemporary 
hearsay, mistakes, and lies—are the only solid foundation of his- 
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tory, are by way of being recognized canons of criticism. For 
the present, at least, they have the mastery, and mow the 
meadow. With them go other canons understood, if not ex- 
aig binding the historian to be a mere précis-writer and 
oiler-down of documents. Whatever may be the other merits 
of these principles, it is a sad fact that they are working to make 
one of the noblest of all forms of literature inexpressibly dull. 
The historians of the Eighteenth Century, of whom every’ pren- 
tice hand who has compiled a magazine article out of the Calendar 
of State Papers can talk with contempt, were at least readable. 
They give their judgment on men and things in sentences which 
linger in the ear. Even Robertson, though we have seen him 
dismissed with contempt by a transcriber of ciphers, could yield 
to whoever would read him with some recollection of the facts 
that the first duty of a book is to be properly written, and of a 
writer to write, and of a historian to know mankind, more than 
he would carry away from all the Introductions to the Calendars 
of State Papers put together. When the most laborious student 
of these authorities has done his best the reader has to trust him, 
not them, The spirit of the past times is, after all, the spirit ot 
the learned gentleman who plays mirror for the time being. His 
book will be worth just what the intellect of its author is worth 
and not a whit more. It may be immoral to say so, but perhaps 
the best definition of a great history is that it would be equally a 
rmanent part of literature if it were a romance. It is need- 
ess to ask how many of the histories written in this generation 
would be read at all (they are indifferently read as it is) if there 
was not a gossipy taste in mankind for knowing what happened, 
or is supposed to have happened. The intercepted letters of 
spies, the confidential reports of ambassadors, the dispatches of 
this agent to that king, are turned out in undigested lumps, and 
read for just the amount of tittle-tattle they contain. When they 
are all read, too, do we know the men or the time they are sup- 
posed to describe better than may be seen in the judgments 
passed by the Eighteenth-Century historian who sifted his evi- 
dence for himself, and gave his reader the result in the best style 
he could master, and did not pour his authorities out into the notes 
till they overpowered his text ? There are whole chapters in the 
works of certain contemporary historians, so called, in which 
the top of the page is a mere paraphrase of what may be found 
for the most part in incomparably better prose printed in’smaller 
type at the foot. For a good deal of this easy compilation Herr 
von Ranke is responsible in the sense in which any man must 
answer for such as choose to imitate him without knowledge, 
after the manner of imitators. The learning he has accumulated 
and the industry with which he has made it accessible are all his 
own. 





Current Criticism 


A QUESTION OF HONESTY.—The legislators of the United 
States are in much doubt at present as to whether honesty is 
really the best policy as regards international copyright. That 
they should have doubts on the subject is a token of improve- 
ment. For upwards of a century they have acted on the convic- 
tion that an alien author has no claim to just treatment in 
America, Last year a Bill was introduced into Congress recog- 
nizing on the part of an alien author the same title to honest 
dealing as a native-born or naturalized author ; but it did not 
make any progress or excite any enthusiasm. This year, how- 
ever, the President in his message to Congress recommended that 
the question of international copyright should be equitably dealt 
with. The result has been the introduction of a Bill similar to 
that of last year. ... The main recommendation of Senator 
Hawley’s Bill is its simplicity. Its effect is that every country 
which affords to American citizens the same rights as its own 
citizens enjoy shall be dealt with on a footing of reciprocity by 
the United States. The Bill is a virtual acceptance of the moral 
view that if it be right for an American citizen to have copyright 
in his books, it is equally right for an alien author to have copy- 
right also. Those only who contend that there should be no 
copyright at all can take exception to this. —7he Athenaeum. 





ENGLISH IN THE CURRICULUM.—The question is not, Must 
the Classics go! nor is it the more specific question, Must the 
Greek go? It is only the bigot and charlatan who would enter- 
tain, for a moment, either of these questions as related to college 
courses. The question is, Will the classics as taught in our col- 
leges make any concessions of their large amount of time to the 
modern languages appealing for such time? More specifically, 
Will they make such concession to the English? We are within 
the department of language and literature. In that department, 
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the place of English has been almost a cipher. The ancient 
languages have had the field. English now applies for more 
space in the department—for its rightful place. Inasmuch as 
the modern European tongues are themselves in need of similar 
allowances, these cuncessions must be made on the classical 
side. From the outside departments of science and philosophy 
it is evident that nothing can be justly asked. It may be said, 
therefore, that the acknowledgment of this claim depends on the 
attitude of the classical brotherhood and on the strength of the 
English movement behind the claim. If such concessions are 
made voluntarily by classicists, the question will be solved benefi- 
cently to all concerned. If such concessions are stoutly denied, 
then the desired result will be secured more slowly and irregu- 
larly, but will still be secured, by the simple pressure of the 
modern upon the ancient.—Prof. 7. W. Hunt, in The New 
Englander. 





CHICAGO'S 40,000 BOHEMIANS.—In Chicago at the present 
time there are between 35,000 and 40,000 Bohemians. They 
have all come to America within a few years—the great majority 
since 1870, Most of them know very little English, some none 
at all. They form a distinct community, with their own organ- 
izations, journals and peculiar ways of life... The Bohe- 
mians have been looked upon as largely the leaders of the social- 
istic disturbances of Chicago. This is a mistake. The promi- 
nent socialists and their followers are mainly Germans. The 
Bohemians repudiate the charge, and resent being classed with 
the communists. They are said to have a company of armed 
men drilling constantly to be ready for an outbreak. A small 
company they have, of less than forty members, and these meet 
regularly to train. But its purpose is not in the least to pre- 
pare for an uprising. In Austria processions are the order of 
the day on all great occasions. This organizatgon was formed 
for display in processions. It drills just as other companies of 
like nature, without a thought of more serious business. Not 
simply the statements but also the character of its members, who 
are the most orderly and reliable of the Bohemians in the city, 
go to show that this explanation is the correct one. Now and 
then a few Bohemians attend the socialistic gatherings, but with 
hardly an exception they are emphatically opposed to violence, 
and make no threats against property or life. Their representa- 
tive daily paper of Chicago, the Svornost, bitterly assails the 
socialistic theories and practices, and especially attacks the doc- 
trine of the division of property.—Prof. F. W. Kelsey, in The 
Interior. " 





Notes 


THE ‘London Letter’ printed on another page of to-day’s 
CRITIC is the first of a series to be published in these columns 
fortnightly ‘ until further notice,’ a well-informed and graceful 
English writer having been engaged to furnish our readers with 
a regular budget of correspondence, which shall touch lightly 
and readably on the leading literary and artistic topics of the 
day in England. 

—Mrs. J. Gregory Smith will publish through Harper & Bros. 
a novel called ‘ Atla: A Story of the Lost Island.’ Mrs. Smith 
is the author of ‘Seola,’ the ‘society novel of the Diluvian 
period * for which inquiry was made in a recent number of THE 
Critic. Messrs. Harper have also in press ‘In the Golden 
Days, * by Edna Lyall ; ‘ Eventful Nights in Bible History,’ by 
Bishop Lee, of Delaware ; and ‘ Ephialtes to Hermokrates,’ by 
Sir George W. Cox, being volume II., in ‘ Lives of Greek States- 
men.’ 

—The Century is bringing out several little known Southern 
writers. Mat Crim is the author of a Southern story in the Feb- 
ruary numper, and in March will appear a story of Louisiana, 
entitled ‘ John Toner’s Experiment,’ by Mrs. Margaretta Weth- 
erell Kernan, with a full-page illustration by Kemble. 

—W. M. Rossetti writes to The Atheneum that the Shelley 
Society, which meets on the second Wednesday of each month, 
now numbers about one hundred members, and that ‘ Local 
Honorary Secretaries ’ are at work in Manchester and Hackney. 
Why should there not be an American sister society to this 
English one ? 

—To Holt’s Library of Foreign Poetry will soon be added a 
new translation of Goethe’s songs, ballads, and selected miscel- 
laneous poems by Commander William Gibson, U. S. N. 

—Mr., Edward S. Jaffray, whose steam yacht, the Stranger, 
has the reputation of being the fastest of its size in existence, 1S 
preparing for Outing an exhaustive article on American steam 
yachts. P 
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—The annual celebration of the New York City Eistedfodd 
occurred at Chickering Hall last Monday—Washington’s Birth- 
day. Judge Noah Davis, who proved to be a descendant of an 
old Welsh king, presided in the afternoon, and ex-Postmaster- 
General James in the evening, the literary and musical exercises 
on each occasion being conducted by the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Evans, of Philadelphia. Henry Blackwell, Secretary of the 
Eistedfodd, won a:prize of $50 for an essay on Welsh bibli- 
ography. A prize had been offered for the best poem on the 
Washington National Monument, but R. H. Stoddard, to whom 
the manuscripts were submitted, reported’ them unworthy of 
consideration. 

—Dr. Stanley Hall has written an introduction to a translation 
of Radestock’s ‘ Habit and its Importance in Education,’ an- 
nounced by D. C. Heath & Co. 

—Edward Fuller, of the editorial staff of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, has written a novel entitled ‘ Fellow Travellers,’ which 
Sampson Low & Co. will publish in London next month. 


—A. G. R. writes from Washington :—I must express my 
astonishment at the statement of Zhe Spectator, quoted in THE 
CRITIC of Feb. 20, when it asserts that Mr. John Morley is the 
first Englishman, save Bulwer, whose pen elevated him to the 
Cabinet. What else but the pen gave Disraeli ‘the younger’ 
his phenomenal lift ? Most assuredly Joseph Addison went as 
far as the Under Secretaryship of State, in the same direction, 
on his pen. 

—A second edition of ‘ Frank’s Ranch’ is on its way from 
London. The book is anonymous, but 1s known to be the work 
of Sampson Low's partner, Edward Marston, the English pub- 
lisher. 

—Mme. Ristori is said to be writing her memoirs. 

—Mr. Whittier’s last book, ‘The Bay of Seven Islands,’ was 
published in ’83. The poems he has written within the past 
three years will appear in his new hook announced by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The same publishers will issue to-day Bret 
Harte’s ‘ Snow-Bound at Eagle’s * and, in a new edition of Mrs. 
Jameson’s works, ‘ The Diary of an Ennuyée’ and ‘ Memoirs of 
the Early Italian Painters.’ 

—An article on Castelar in the March Century will be illus- 
trated with a tull-page portrait of the brilliant orator. 

—Justin McCarthy, M.P., has just begun to contribute a series 
of articles on the'Irish question to Zhe Jndependent, of which 
paper he was an editor when living in this country in 1868-70. 

—Walter Damrosch will be a busy man next week. On 
Wednesday afternoon there is to be a public rehearsal of ‘ Par- 
sifal,’ which will be followed on Thursday evening by a second 
performance of the sacred music-drama. FI]. Brandt, Max Hein- 
rich, and Herren Alvary, Fischer and Lehmler will be the lead- 
ing soloists, and the chorus and band will be those of the Oratorio 
and Symphony Societies. These will be the first performances 
of ‘ Parsifal’ in this country, and there is reason to believe that 
the great hall of the Metropolitan Opera House will be crowded 
not only with New Yorkers but with music-lovers from distant 
towns and cities. On Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
the Symphony Society, directed by Mr, Damrosch and assisted 
by Franz Rummel, will interpret a programme which bears the 
names of Schumann, Goldmark and Rubinstein. 

—George W. Cable will give two readings in this city on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next, at Chickering Hall, from his unpublished 
story, ‘Grande Pointe.’ The story is easily divided, and those 
who hear the first part are naturally the second night’s audience 
as well. These readings, we understand, have met with great 
success in Boston. Mr. Cable has concluded not to make two 
bites of a cherry, hereafter, but to condense ‘ Grande Pointe’ 
so that it may all be read in one evening. 

--A correspondent of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette furnishes that 
paper with a genealogical table showing that Charles Stewart 
Parnell, who is a grandson of Admiral Stewart of the American 
Navy, is alineal descendant of Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, 
“the Kingmaker.’ Anuther correspondent sends a similar table 
to show that he is related to Earl Spencer and the Marquis of 
Hartington. Mr. Parnell entered Parliament eleven years ago 
at the age of twenty-nine. 

—Concerning his contributions to the old organ of the Trans- 
cendentalists, 7he Dial, Mr. Lowell writes to the Rev. G. W. 
Cooke as follows :—i would gladly help you if I could, but have 
no memoranda which would help me. I think you have noted 


all my contributions to 7ke Dial. After forty-five years one has 
forgotten much—and wishes he had never had so much to for- 
get! Till you reminded me of it, I had forgotten that I had 
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written for The Dial at all. The teeth of memory loosen and 
drop out like those of the jaws. 

—Mr. Warner’s ‘ Their Pilgrimage,’ which will be begun in 
the April Harper's, is not a novel, though there is a story run- 
ning through it, It is rather aseries of character sketches, made 
at American summer resorts. In this number of Harfer's there 
will be a story by the late Helen Jackson called ‘ Little Bel’s 
Supplement.’ 

—Robert Stawell Ball, Astronomer Royal of Ireland and 
author of ‘ The Story of the Heavens’ recently reviewed in these 
columns, has just been knighted. 

—The Academy hears that a thousand copies of the six-volume 
edition of Mr. Browning's ‘ Poetical Works ’—containing, as a 
matter of fact, not half his works—were sold last year. It also 
hears that within the next two or three years we may expect a 
new uniform and complete edition of Mr. Browning’s works, 
with a short introduction to each by himself. 

—An edition of Mr. Stockton’s novel, ‘ The Late Mrs. Null,’ 
will be brought out in London simultaneously with its publica- 
tion here. Mr. Stockton has another novel nearly finished, 
which wiil be published as a serial in The Century. 

—The library ot Rushton M. Dorman, which is to be sold by 
George A. Leavitt & Co. late in March, is the most notable 
collection of books that has been brought to the block since the 
Farnum sale. While Mr. Dorman did not make a speciality 
of black-letter, he yet owns many valuable volumes of that class. 
He has also a copy, though not a perfect one, of the first folio 
Shakspeare, and five hundred volumes of Cruikshankiana, while 
his collection includes many fine editions of modern writers. 


—It is proposed to place a portrait of Charles Kingsley in the 
hall of Magdalene College, Cambridge, of which he was a mem- 
ber. The picture will be painted by Lowes Dickinson. 

—A Frenchman, describing in the Paris Figaro a recent visit 
to Lord Salisbury’s country-seat, repeats an anecdote of Lord 
Beaconsfield which he claims to have heard there. An attempt 
had been made to kill the Emperor of Germany, and M. Wad- 
dington, the French Minister, had also, it seems, been in danger 
of losing his life. His colleagues of the diplomatic corps took 
pains to express their sympathy, but Beaconsfield’s only com- 
ment was: ‘ Kill Waddington ! that would make assassination 
ridiculous.’ 

—William R. Spinney will hereaiter represent Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. in the cities and towns which he has been visit- 
ing for many years in the interests of Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 


—The papers that form the volume of ‘ Reminiscences of Abra 
ham Lincoln,’ which will be published in May, are forty in num- 
ber. Only four of them have been printed before. The other 
thirty-six were written expressly for this book. Among the 
contributors are Gen. Grant, Walt Whitman, Elihu Washburne, 
B. F. Butler, Charles A. Dana, Henry Ward Beecher, Frederick 
Douglass, R. G. Ingersoll and Schuyler Colfax. Each paper is 
preceded by a portrait and a biographical sketch of the writer. 
The portrait of Gen. Grant is trom a small photograph taken 
during the War, and has never before been engraved. The 
book is edited by Allen Thorndike Rice, and will be sold, by 
subscription only, by the North American Publishing Co. 

—The next number of Zhe English Illustrated will contain 
an article on fox-h_nting, written and illustrated by Mr. Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. 

—‘Friday [Feb. 5] was the fifth anniversary of Carlylé’s 
death,’ says Zhe Pall Mall Gazette,‘ and on Saturday a me- 
morial tablet was fixed in Cheyne-row, Chelsea, the street which 
is inseparably connected with his name. Unfortunately the 
tablet is not to be erected on No. 24, the house so long inhabited 
by Carlyle. It is not a little curious that the house of the great 
denouncer of quacks should be the property of the proprietor 
of a quack medicine. Since the house was vacated by Mr. and 
Mrs, Alexander Carlyle some time after their uncle’s death it 
has remained unlet, and the Carlyle Society hoped at one time 
to obtain it with the view of forming there a Carlyle library and 
museum, containing sopies of al] the editions of his works, por- 
traits of his heroes, plans of the battle-fields he has described, 
and soon. The negotiations, however, came to nothing, and 
it was then determined that a marble tablet should be fixed to 
the house. The owner's permission was obtained, and a com- 
mission was given to Mr. C. F. Annesley Voysey. Just when 
the work was completed, the owner of the house died, and the 
property was thrown into Chancery. Many delays ensued, and 
it was found impossible to obtain the necessary permission to 
fix the tablet. Under these circumstances, rather than let 
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another anniversary of Carlyle’s death pass unnoticed, the coun- 
cil of the Carlyle Society decided to put up the tablet on the side 
wall of No. 49 Cheyne-walk, and there—for the present, at least 
—it must remain.” The Gazette prints a sketch showing the 
tablet in position, and giving a glimpse of Cheyne-row. 

—Dana Estes, of Boston, replying to Mr. Roger Sherman’s 
recent plea for piracy before the Senate Committee on Patents, 
said :—I ask the indulgence of the Committee only for a tew 
minutes, as I have to leave town in ashorttime. I have but 
little to add to my former statement. 1am very glad, however, 
that you have heard a man who boldly announces himself as 
one of the great American pirates. He says he appears before 
re as representing fifty-five million people. It seems to me that 

e has not said a word to you, gentlemen of the Committee, but 
that he might have said representing Mr. Sherman, the piratical 
reprinter of the Encyclopedia Britannica. His arguments have 
been, in my opinion, all of them self-answering, and his only 
cogent argument against the Chace bill is, as I understand, that 
it would prevent his reprinting the remaining volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
veference.] 

QUESTIONS. 


Neo. 1104.—Can any of your readers give me the derivation of ‘spéro ;’ 
aword used sometimes by old people in Chittenden County, Vt.—a region 
settled largely by western Connecticut folk. I spell it as itis pronounced. 
It is applied contemptuously to any ‘small doings,’ thus :‘’ Twa’nt much 
of a party—only a spero;’ or, ‘ Well, I'll give a quarter to see a good show; 
but none o’ your speros.’ ‘he word is not in Bartlett. 

Harrrorp, Conn. H. B. 


[One person whom we have consulted thinks that ‘go on aspero,’ for 
‘go on atear,’ or spree, is used in Orange County, Vt. ; and another has 
heard ‘spear,’ for ‘ fluke’ or ‘failure,’ in the ore-beds of Centra! New York. 
The surname Spero occurs seven times in the New York Directory.] 





No. 1105.—Who is ‘ Basil,’ author of the Irish novel, ‘The Wearing of 
the Green,’ which appeared in the Franklin Square and Seaside Libraries 
about a year ago? 

MonrtcomeEry. J.P. McA. 





No. 1106.—Can you iaform meas to the title, authorship and place of 
publication of the poem from which the following four lines are quoted on 
page 68 of the Webster-Franklin Sixth Reader and Speaker : 

Now rest for the wicked : the long day is past, 
And night on yon prison descendeth at last. 

Now lock a and bolt. Ha! jailer, look there ! 
Who flies like a wild bird escaped from the snare? 


Ovip, N. Y. A. Z. P. 





No. 1107.—I should feel greatly obliged to any one who should tell me 
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where to find either of the following quotations. I think Walter Scott is 
the author of the former, but I cannot find it in his works. 
The mist-wreath hath the mountain crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 
_ _ Abode of lone security. 
2. The other is : 
On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
Concorp, Cat. D. M. 
(2. The stanza occurs in an otherwise commonplace poem, ‘The Btvouac 
of the Dead,’ by Theedore O’Hara, a Southern officer, who was born in Ken- 
tucky about 1820, and died in Alabama in 1867.] 


ANSWERS. 

No. 1101.—The ‘ Derby dilly’ was a vehicle resembling a French dili- 
gence, which ran from London to Ascot, the famous race-course, on which 
the Derby plate is contended for. Punch, in a parody of some lines written 
by Warren, ‘ The Lilly and the Bee,’ I think, introduced the Derby ‘dilly’ to 
rhyme with ‘lilly.’ 

New York Cry. C. W. 


No. 1101.—In the Imperial Dictionary, under ‘ Dilly,’ appears the fol- 
lowing quotation from J. H. Frere: 
So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby didy, carrying six insides. 
New York Cirv. H. 
[According to Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ the word ‘dilly’ isa 
‘corruption of diligence.’ The second line of the above couplet is there 
quoted from Canning’s ‘ Love’s of the Triangles.’] 


Publications Received. 


[ Receipt of new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon tts interest and importance. Where no address 
48 given, the publication is issued in New York.] 


Blackie, i nm What Does History Teach? asc. .. . o+eeees.»- Harper & Bros, 


Bourne, History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837.... G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Clarke, a . F. Everyday Religion. $1.50............ ... Boston : Ticknor & Co. 
Craven, M. T., and Brown, A. A. Model Card Selections.......... Writers’ Pub. Co, 
Education, Paget of Commissioner of, for the year 1883-4 ....... Washington, D. C. 
Encyclopzdic Dictionary, Vol. V. (Part 1.)... 22... .cecccee sees eces Cassell & Co., 
Farrar, F. W. Sermons and Addresses. $2.............0se0see08 E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Gellatly, F. Love Made to Order.,...........-sse.e+ Chicago : Knight & Leonard. 


Goodale, G. L. Physiological Botany. Vol. II. of Gray’s Botanical Text-book. $2.30. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 
Howells, W. D. Indian Summer. $1.50........ .-.es000 oe Boston : ‘Ticknor & Co, 


Macdonald, G. What's Mine’s Mine. 20€..........606 ececeeeere eee Harper & Bros, 
Macdonald, G. What's Mine’s Mine. $1.50............+- Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 
McConkey, Bebecca. The Hero of Cowpens................. ....Funk & Wagnalls. 
Mair, C. Tecumseh.............. «.-see+ «++ eoe.+e- Loronto: Hunter, Rose & Co. 
Marshall, E, Under The Mendips. $1.25........... .. ssseeeeee E, P. Dutton & Co. 
Marston, Edward. Frank’s Ranch. $1.25.......... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Murrey, T. J. Puddings and Dainty Desserts, soc....... ... White, Stokes & Allen, 
Myers, P. V.N. Outlines of Medieval and Modern History....Boston : Ginn & Co, 
Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 27. 30C..........--sesseeeeee «eee J. S. Ogilvie & Co, 
Palmer, Dr. A. Temperance ‘leachings of Science. 60¢. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Reid, T..W. Manleverer’s Millions. 25c.........00..--0eseeecse cece Harper & Bros. 
Rideing, Wm. H. Thackeray’s London. $1.50...... Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Walton, I. The Complete Angler. 10C.........-ccceeeee ceeecees coees Cassell & Co. 
White, Wm. Leaves from Maple Lawn. $1.50..............- White, Stokes & Allen. 
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